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FRENCH FURNITURE OF THE PE- 
RIOD OF LOUIS XIV AND HIS 
SUCCESSORS 

HEtasteof Louis XIV 
for magnificence is 
too well known for us 
to enlarge upon the 
sumptuosity of the 
furniture of the 
Crown during his 
long reign. What is 
more important to state is that there took 
place in his time and with his participation, 
a new revolution in the construction and 
decoration of furniture. Not only did they 
completely renounce the beautiful sculp- 
tures in the solid wood which had given to 
armoires, chests and cabinets so magisterial 
an air, but they also ceased to clothe 
pieces of furniture with magnificent casings 
and brocaded stuffs as they had done under 
the two preceding reigns. They decided 
to unite what had been hitherto separated 
and they succeeded in producing pieces of 
furniture so brilliant and so ornamental 
that from that time on they no longer 
needed to borrow from richly woven or 
embroidered fabrics their sparkle and 
richness. But, strangely enough, what 
they gained in adornment they lost from 
another point of view. Their logical con- 
struction ceased to be visible. A frame- 
work, a skeleton, cleverly put together, 
continued to assure their solidity; but this 
framework ceased to furnish the basis and 
first elements of the decoration. The 
latter became independent if not of the 
general form of the piece at least of its 
characteristic divisions. To facilitate this 
beautiful, rich and sumptuous decoration 
the surfaces of the piece must be all 



smooth, its natural prominences com- 
pletely suppressed. They made com- 
modes which looked like tombs; the lower 
part of cup-boards, the doors being con- 
cealed, resembled pedestals; and this ten- 
dency increasing from day to day, furni- 
ture soon, under the dominion of fashion, 
began to exhibit the most unexpected 
swellings, hollownesses and undulations 
imaginable. 

Louis XIV was too passionate a lover 
of beautiful interiors not to have imputed 
to his exaggerated taste for magnificence 
the cause of this transformation. The 
Royal Manufactory of Furniture of the 
Crown established at his order by the 
Gobelins, the numerous and solemn visits 
which he made to this establishment, the 
care which he took to have brought to him 
at Versailles the works which came from 
its ateliers, the protection with which he 
honored Le Brun, the grand promoter 
and chief executive of these furnishings, 
all attest the responsibility which rests 
upon him. His whole entourage natur- 
ally followed his example. The Grand 
Dauphin, Mile, de Montpensier, the Prin- 
cesse de Conti, Mme. de Montespan, the 
Marechal de la Meilleraye, the Duchesse 
du Lude, Barbezieux, the Due d'Orleans 
— all who depended upon the king sought 
to copy his magnificence, without, how- 
ever, approaching it. Not content with 
giving presents of sets of furniture 
the king established lotteries where one 
might win them. It was the custom of 
the court and even of the provinces to 
vary the furnishings with the changes of 
the season, so that the young queen of 
Spain who had been visiting in Paris found 
on her return from a trip to Fontainebleau 
that "all the furniture of her apartments 
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which had been in summer style when 
she left had been changed to winter ones 
of the most extraordinary magnificence/' 

With the XVIII century, the period 
par excellence of the sedentary and luxur- 
ious in furniture, these sumptuous cus- 
toms were developed and strengthened in 
a still more general manner. The Regent 
introduced them even into the sanctuary 
reserved for the highest political discus- 
sions. Luxury of furnishing was, at this 
period, recommended by the moralists 
themselves, as a sign of greatness, of high 
birth and good education. 

But it was not only the great lords in 
whose homes were found this fine furni- 
ture. In the inventory of ordinary mer- 
chants such as Sieur and Madame Granier 
in the Rue St. Martin we find " Beds, 
tapestries, seats of damask and velvet 
from Utrecht, curtains, andirons, sconces, 
mirrors, clocks, consoles, screens, com- 
modes, writing-desks, sideboards, bric- 
a-brac, porcelains, etc." 

The lawyer Barbier in his curious Jour- 
nal enlarges complacently upon the sale of 
La Deschamps, "an Opera dancer and 
chorus girl/' which began April 11, 1760. 

In this sale, writes Barbier, it was not 
merely a matter of kitchen utensils, ser- 
vants' beds, linen and furniture of little 
consequence, but they advertised also 
porcelain de Saxe from the manufactory 
of Sevres of which there were admirable 
and very costly bits. Between the 14th 
and the 15th there was a considerable 
concourse of people of consequence, men 
and women. The apartment of ten rooms 
was divided into dining-room, ante- 
chamber, guest rooms, bed-chamber, with 
wardrobes, and among others the drawing- 
room with three triple windows, which is of 
great beauty, astonishing one upon enter- 
ing by its magnificence. There is nothing 
like it in Paris. There is a crimson 
damask background in three shades, and 
a whole set of sofas and arm-chairs in the 
same; the gilded moldings in excellent 
taste. There are seven pier-glasses of 
great height, their frames all alike carved 
with palms. The sconces and the chim- 
ney brasses areof the utmost magnificence. 
There are none more beautiful nor on a 



larger scale even in princes' houses; the 
marble tables weregarnished with the most 
beautiful porcelain vases gathered to- 
getherin a smaller room for winter use, the 
walls and furniture of which are covered 
with most tasteful pekin [silk painted in 
Chinese style]. This latter room is followed 
by a little library and private room. The 
bed-chamber is adorned with a bed of crim- 
son damask a la polonaise, and a similar set 
of furniture, besides which there are two 
cabinets ornamented with mirrors. The 
Rue Saint-Nicaise, where this house is, 
beside the Magazin de l'Opera, was filled 
with coaches on both sides. One could 
hardly get near it. There were Swiss 
guards at the doors. They gave tickets 
of admission to people who appeared to 
be of distinction. There were more than 
sixty women, both of quality and of af- 
fairs, and the apartments were so crowded 
with men — lords, cordons-bleus and others, 
that the auctioneer was obliged to take his 
table into the court. The sale continued 
on the same scale for eight or ten days." 

To finish with the furniture of our an- 
cestors, it remains only to indicate suc- 
cinctly the general characteristics which 
distinguished it in the eighteenth and be- 
ginning of the nineteenth centuries. The 
sumptuous order and imposing grandeur 
of the furniture of the Great King might 
not survive him who had given it the im- 
press of his majesty. Louis XIV dead, 
in a few years the decoration changed. 
To noble and symmetrical lines every- 
where succeeded rounded contours. 
Everything is curved, hollowed out or 
rounded. Solemnity, the one rule of the 
preceding reign, gives place to a preoccu- 
pation with comfort and pleasure. Wo- 
man, who all at once acquires an ascend- 
ancy and influence unknown in the pre- 
ceding age, assigns to furnishings their 
true character. Pieces hitherto considered 
only accessory take on an unexpected im- 
portance. At the same time decoration 
becomes more intimate. To the great 
chimney pieces ornamented with mythol- 
ogical bas-reliefs or grave portraits, suc- 
ceed little mantel pieces, surmounted by 
mirrors. Doors become arched; walls are 
covered with coquettish vegetation and 
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with gilded foliations. Garlands and 
flowers join and cross and angles disap- 
pear under graceful spirals. 

Twenty kinds of new seats, cabriolets, 
causeuses, marquises, vis-a-vis, bergeres, 
otto manes, canapes, chaises longues, duch- 
esses, etc., repeating their rounded con- 
tours in a profusion of mirrors, attest the 
care which was felt not to bruise the deli- 
cate limbs and to frame softly the fresh 
complexions of the fair ones. 

About 1750 these characteristics change 
anew. Little by little furniture returns to 
its former taste and traditions. It begins 
again to draw its inspiration from archi- 
tecture. Greek forms succeed the contor- 
tions of the rococo. Lalonde and Lafosse 
give back their original perpendicular rig- 
idity to the table-legs which Meissonnier 
and Oppenord had curved, and to the legs 
of chairs which they had twisted. The 
framework, become symmetrical again, 
but neither stiff nor heavy, is clad with a 
fine ornamentation which envelops the 
principal lines of the piece, without lessen- 
ing its rather fragile grace, and this is the 
way that what we have agreed to call the 
Louis XVI style developed under the 
reign of Louis the Well-Beloved. 

The regimes which followed accentuate 



this revolution and rob French furniture 
of the better part of its originality and 
suppleness. An ill-conceived veneration 
for antiquity leads it into sad copyings 
and ridiculous adaptations. Art allows 
itself to be misled by Archaeology. Pom- 
peii and Herculaneum furnish Paris with 
models for decoration. It seems that the 
artist and manufacturer, unwilling to 
trust to the chances of improvization, 
are struck with sterility and dare not for 
new needs create new forms. The jauteuil 
takes the air of a curule chair. The foot 
of a peaceable article of furniture wears 
the aspect of a lictor's fasces, or termi- 
nates in a griffin. To support a table they 
introduce four seductive sphinxes. Flam- 
ing torches figure as props for a mirror, 
and the hand which chances to rest on the 
side of a sofa risks being swallowed in the 
gaping throat of a devouring lion. Fur- 
niture becomes heavy, thick. There is 
found no other expedient than to copy 
and recopy the forms dear to our ances- 
tors and give birth to a composite furni- 
ture, if not without charms, at least 
without originality. 

[Extracted and translated from Ha- 
vard's Dictionnaire de V Ameublement el de 
la decoration, article "Mobilier," by M.McL] 
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AN OFFERING-STAND OF KING KHAFRA 



THEMu- 
s e u m 
has re- 
cently 
acquired, by pur- 
chase in Egypt, 
an object of his- 
torical import- 
ance. This is an 
inscribed offer- 
ing-stand of 
Khafra, one of 
the great kings 
of the fourth dy- 
nasty (about 
2500 b. c.) and 
the builder of the 
second Pyramid 
at Gizeh. The 
stand is of dior- 
ite, and of a form 
characteristic of 
the period to 
which it belongs 
— a slender col- 
umn flaring at 
the top and bot- 
tom. It meas- 
ures 84.5 cm. in 
height, 20.8 cm. 
in diameter at 
the top, and 30 
cm. in diameter 
at the bottom. 
On one side it 
bears in a per- 
pendicular line, 
the inscription, 
"Devoted to Ra, 
the Horus Weser 
ib Khafra, King 
of Upper and 
Lower Egypt, 
the Uniter of 
the two Egypts, 
strong in might, 
the Golden Ho- 
rus Khafra, liv- 
ing like Ra eter- 
nally/' 

In general, such offering-stands were 
employed by the Egyptians in the cere- 





sculptured in relief, 
life of the individual 



mony performed 
at the tomb for 
the purpose of 
providing the ka 
or double of the 
deceased with 
the sustenance 
which it requir- 
ed — the offering 
stand being in- 
tended to re- 
ceive the basin 
or saucer con- 
taining the food 
or drink offering. 
According to the 
Egyptian belief 
such a provision 
for the ka must 
be constantly 
made, and ac- 
cordingly a 
chamber was re- 
gularly provid- 
ed in the tomb 
for this purpose. 
The two essen- 
tial parts of the 
representative 
private tomb 
were: 1. The 
burial chamber, 
which was seal- 
ed after the in- 
terment and 
thereafter inac- 
cessible; and 2. 
The offering- 
chamber, which 
was open and ac- 
cessible, where 
relatives or 
others might reg- 
ularly come to 
make the offer- 
ings. The walls 
of this offering- 
chamber were 
decorated with 
scenes painted or 
illustrating the daily 
, — agricultural scenes, 
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such as the reaping and storing of the 
grain, hunting and fishing scenes, and also 
scenes connected with the funeral cere- 
mony, such as the slaughter of oxen for 
the sacrifice. On one wall of the chamber 
was placed the offering-stela — the place at 
which the offering was to be made and the 
point of central importance in the cham- 
ber — beyond which the ka was supposed 
to reside. In front of the stela were 
placed an offering-basin or table and the 
offering-stands, such as ours, to receive 
the vessels containing the offerings. 

Similarly, in the case of royal tombs 
funerary chapels or temples were pro- 
vided where the worship of the king was 
perpetuated and oiferings were made to 
him. These royal chapels also had their 
offering-stelae, offering-tables and other 
equipment identical in character with that 
found in the offering chambers of the pri- 
vate tombs. 

The offering-stand here illustrated was 
found near the ancient Bubastis, in the 
Delta, and must have belonged to some 
chapel or temple which originally stood on 
the site, where either the worship of Khaf- 
ra was maintained or the stand had been 
dedicated in the king's honor. 

A. M. L. 

HELP OFFERED BY THE MUSEUM 
TO TEACHERS IN HIGH 
SCHOOLS 

THE Museum cannot undertake 
to provide for talks to teachers 
or school children, but help 
will gladly be given to any 
teacher desiring to prepare such a talk. 
Teachers desiring to study at the Museum 
will be advised concerning objects and 
classes of objects if notice is given several 
days in advance. 

Teachers and school children are free 
to visit the Museum on all public days. 
Mondays and Fridays are reserved es- 
pecially for them. On these days the 
public is admitted only on payment of an 
admission fee, but school children ac- 
companied by teachers are admitted 
without charge by ticket issued upon ap- 
plication. 

Teachers, on application to the As- 



sistant Secretary, may make arrange- 
ments for the use of a class room, which 
is equipped with chairs, tables and black- 
board, and which will be reserved for 
them unless otherwise engaged. 



THE SYMBOLISM OF CHINESE 
PORCELAINS 

IN viewing such an exhibit as the 
Morgan collection of Chinese Por- 
celains at the Museum, the pleasure 
of visitors is found to be much 
enhanced by a little insight into the 
mysteries of meaning in the strange sym- 
bols, characters, personages, birds, beasts, 
etc., which adorn these as they adorn all 
species of Chinese art objects. The issue 
of a new catalogue of the collection* 
makes it perhaps an opportune moment 
to call attention to this fascinating 
branch of a fascinating study. 

How many casual visitors know that 
a rectangular Chinese vase is feminine, 
representing the yin, inert, dark and 
earthly traits in nature while an oval 
vase is masculine, representing the yang, 
or active, light and heavenly elements; 
a combination of the two representing 
the creative or ultimate principle? 

A group of seemingly miscellaneous art- 
objects depicted perhaps upon a brush- 
tray are probably the po-ku or "hundred 
antiques" emblematic of culture and im- 
plying a delicate compliment to the recip- 
ient of the tray. 

Birds and animals occur with frequency 
on Chinese porcelains and if one will ob- 
serve closely it is a somewhat select 
menagerie, in which certain types are 
emphasized by repetition. For instance, 
the dragon is so familiar as to be no 
longer remarked, and yet his significance 
is perhaps not fully understood by all. 
There are in fact three kinds of dragons, 
the lung of the sky, the // of the sea, and 
the kiau of the marshes. The lung is the 
favorite kind, however, and may be 
known when met by his having "the head 
of a camel, the horns of a deer, the eyes 

*See note on the Catalogue of the Morgan Col- 
lection of Chinese Porcelains on p. 185. 



